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She Collegiate Church of St. Katharine. 


Iw the progress: of improvement it is cu- 
Yious to see the changes which take place 
in various sites of London. ‘The great 
fire of 1686 destroyed a considerable num- 
ber of churches, many of which were 
néver tebuilt; but the ground was occu- 
pied“By houses ; arid since that time the 
absorbing nature of our commerce has 


Called for the demolition of other edifices of 


& acted 


‘of 


St. Katharine’s: hospital; and shall con- 
pe ourselves to an account = church, 
of which we present a very fine view, 
from Mr. Nichols’s History. 

The hospital and church of St. Katha- 
rine bea | founded ak 1148; but tom 
body of the present edifice is supposed 
Dr. Ducarel to chave. been built by The. 
mas de Beckington,,who was master of 
the hospital in 1438. 

This edifice stands due east and west, 
and has a cloister on the north side, 
formed by . the. masters and -brothers’ 
houses. e sisters and beadswomen’s 
apartments, lately removed, were on the 
south side. 

The length of the church is sixty-nine 
feet ; breadth sixty feet; length of the 
choir sixty-three feet; breadth thirty- 
two; height of the roof forty-nine. 

This venerable building has undergone 
so many repairs, and has been so much 
altered and disguised, that it is: almost 
impossible to describe its original features. 
The repairs were doubtless necessary ; but 
the workmen should have been compelled 
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to adhere to its original outline. Any 
man essed of the least taste must ac- 
knowledge this truth. 

The church was repaired in 1618; had 
a gallery built at the west end in 1613; 
and great additions were made thereto in 
4621. -In 1629, Sir Julius Cesar, then 
master of the hospital, caused the whole 
outside to be covered with rough-cast at 
his own cost, which amounted to 2501. 
At the -same time a clock-house was 


mory of John Holland, Duke of Exeter. 

Bh sche paar soaker she site an i 
: graved -plate, enchased in a semi- 
‘realae apch 3 ‘oles which, on cop] 


‘ % 
are the of aman and his wife in 
the dress times, kne ig on taueelled 
cushions, at a double desk. ‘hands 


ye 4th daye of 
March, 1599, 
Etatis sve 1.” 


_ Under the above is the following inscrip- 

tion :— ; 

« Here dead in part, whose best part never 
dieth, 

- A benefactor, Witt1am Curtine, lyeth ; 

.Nor deade if good deedes could keepe men alive, 
Nor all dead since good deedes do men révive : 
Gunville and Kaies his good deedes maie record, 

_And will (nodoubte) him praise therefore afford : 
Saincte Katrins eke, near London, can it tell, 
Goldsmythés and Merchant Taylors knowe it 

well; 

“Two country townes his civil bounty blest, 

East Derham, and Norton Fitz Warren West. 
More did he than this table can unfold, 

-The worlde his fame, this earth his earth doeth 

hold.” 


Such is the church which is to be taken 
down in order to form a new dock. Our 
engraving is a north-east view, which was 
taken by B. T. Pouncy, in 1779. 





" LORD COCHRANE'S WELCOME; OR, 
THE HERO'S RETURN. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Wexcout, Cochrane! welcome back ! 
_ ‘Rest awhile on Britain's shore ; 
England's sons, and English hearts 
Greet thee to their land once more. 


Deathless laurels deck thy brow— 

Laurels gain’d in Freedom's cause - 
Welcome back to Albion’s soil, 

Crown'd with trumpet-tongued applause ! 


Far and wide thy deeds have blazed— 
Far and wide thy bravery's known ; 

And the pile thy valour raised 
England proudly calls her own! 


Welcome hero— welcome back ! 
Furl thy flag awhile in peace ; 
Or, if glory leads thee on, 
Let thy sword be drawn for Greece ! 


Let thine arm for Greece be nerved ; 
Bid-thy thunder smite her foes; 

Strike the Ottomaz tyrant down ; - 
Give the Grecian world repose ; 


England's eye is turn’d on thee ; 
Byron-like thy aid impart ! 
Byron, he whose spirit cries— 
“« Cochrane, Kuril the avenging dart !” 
Utopia. 





ON THE SEASON OF YOUTH. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
i “« That blest sunny tite, 
‘When the brow is unwreatird with the roses of 
Poe ~ rma by a tear, and unstained by a 
ime, 
The heart is yet true, and hope still on the wing.”’ 
Art the risk of being ‘suspected to bean 
old maid, I will venture to expatiate a 
little on a period which I regret to think 
has escaped me, and on the departure’ of 
which so much unavailing regret is felt 
over the whole surface of society. 

Who has not felt delight in retracin 
juvenile pleasures, and expressed a wish 
for their renewal, provided maturity of 
intellect could be blended therewith, so 
as to divest them of every thing likely to 
interfere with the full tide of enjoyment? 
Indeed, I much question, if the renewal 
of that delightful * portion of ° existence 
was practicable, whether most of us would 
not eagerly embrace the opportunity of 
again realizing that checkered era of joy 
and grief. Experience shows us 
real sorrow widely differs from the petty 
disquietudes of childhood, and seeing that 
unalloyed pleasure robs that .sensation of 
half its charms, it is fair to conclude that 
a course of uninterrupted happiness is 
not so enviable as one might at first be 
disposed to imagine. ; 

No doubt the lingering recollections of 
many are deeply tinctured by the convic- 
tion that this: most valuable portion of 
.existence has been misapplied or idly sa- 
crificed, but most generally it is fair to 
imagine its escape is regretted, rather 
from the persuasion that no other period 
offers enjoyment so pure and’felicitous ; 
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and certainly the associations with which 
they are -bi constitute no slight 
feature in the interest they excite. .- 
Our a — the world is bounte- 
ously cared ya ——s 
aioneny and parents and kind friends 
abundantly supply all our wants and ne- 
cessities; by them we are indulged al- 
most to a fault, and without their generous 
attachment to our well being, health, and 
every other blessing would utterly desert 
us. No sooner, however, are we capable 
of putting forth our own strength, than 
the ordinary course of nature compels a 


ce On Our Own resources; and it 


is then that the fabric of our happiness 
to decay. Friends and relations 

have tasted of our cup of joy or sorrow, 
but imperious nature withdraws them 
successively, and time, the noiseless tenor 
of whose way nought interrupts, renders 
the bright reality of our you days an 
insubstantial t, a gay vision of de. 
light, that dwells in the deepest recess of 
the heart. It is true we can shadow forth 
at will both time and circumstances ; but 
it is mournful to reflect, that it is because 
no after pleasures are so intense as to sup- 
ply their place :—A feeling heart demands 
sympathy and participation in its weal or 
woe ; selfishness is foreign to its nature ; 
whatever, therefore, of joy or sorrow as- 
sails it, inthe absence of attached and 
i feeling, is fleeting and evan- 
escent ; and such reminiscences task, in- 


spent youth, and luxuriant only in what 
may be characterised as th ess levity 
vicious oe what a valuable 
to human happiness is sacri- 

ficed ! for what is life 


“« When its freshness is o’er, 
If its parest and holiest feelings are fled— 
Deprived of the charms that enhanced it before, 
‘Who values the stalk if its blossoms be dead?” 


It bas been as beautifully as truly said 
by an suthor of varied research into the 
Wonders of creation, and with pious re- 
verence for the great first Cause, that a 
free which has borne the most beautiful 


— or autumn-of that life arrives, 
merely disappointing the expecta. 
sion so naturally excited, but by that very 


idleness becoming a bar to the fruitful. 


H2 


ness of others, so far as evil example may 
conduce to this end. How doubly in. 
cumbent on us is it then, if life is spared 
to the “sear and yellow leaf,” to give 


Pro- evidence of careful culture in the apr 


of watchfuiness in the summer, in ordet 
to the bearing a worthy part in the 
bounteous display of autumn. 
indeed, will gain the praise of men, and 
what is past human estimation, the ap- 
probation of God ! 

: JANET. 





A WORD OR TWO IN REPLY TO 
W. F. D’s LETTER ON GHOSTS 
AND SECOND SIGHT.* 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
* Another aud another still succeeds.”»—Rowz, 


Srr,—I was much amused with W. F. 
D’s article in No. 15] of your interesting 
periodicgl.- Some people have the faculty 
of being great even upon gomenee, but 
your correspondent is truly on 
ghosts. The article he attempts to cud 
up, was written some time and was 
occasioned by a perusal of Jarvis’s Ghost 
Stories. 

He commences: by observing, that I 
* knock down all the ghosts from Anno 
P exves 1640 to ae oe world 

‘orsooth is getting more enlightened,” and 
sneers also ry remarking that the 
increased diffusion of knowledge of late 
years, amongst the lower classes was one 
of i? ay causes of their “ decline 
and fall.” writer in a popular period- 
ical has justly observed that ‘* Ghosts 
are going out of fashion.” Now I should 
be led to conclude from the above, that 
W. F. D. was one of the thick-and-thin 
believers in those foolish affairs yclept 
“% Accredited Ghost Stories,” if it were 
not disproved by some other passages in 
his letter. Now as to my “ 

down” Messrs. the Ghosts with a tremen- 
dous ipse dixit of my own.” Has your 
correspondent mixed with the world,—if 
he has, he must be aware that stories of 
this nature are now subjects of ridicule 
and laughter, more than fear and trem- 
dling ; not onlyamongst the better classes 
but owing to the superior of in. 
formation which pervades classes of 
society,—also among the lower orders. 
Further, it is my settled opinion that 
Ghost Stories “ Authenticated Nar- 
ratives” have principally emanated from 
the weak and disordered. brains of ignorant 
people. Ignorance is generelly itted 
to be the mother of superstition (with a 


* See Mirror, No. 151, p. 57. 
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few exceptions) therefore what was im- 
plicitly believed as-true in a. p. 1725, 
been thought a childish affair, a hun- 
red years after, even so late as the year 
1750 there were frequently occurring in. 
stances of the persecution (and sometimes 
drowning) of poor old women, by persons 
moving in a respectable sphere of life, 
because they were s of dabbling 
in witchcraft.* 
W. F. D. says that I ‘seem to be 
more puzzled than needs be,” alluding, I 
me, to an- observation of mine, on 
nd Sight—My putting the word 
authenticated in italics, was intended to 
be ironical. The second anecdote on 
Second Sight I accompanied with the re- 
mark “ if it be true.” Yet in the face 
of this, he asserts, that I declared them 
to be all “ unim le.” Facts are 
stubborn things Mr. W.F.D. I was 
staggered with the first instance, knowing 
the parties concerned, the individual there 
alluded to was of “‘ unimpeachable” ho- 
nour, and is since d I certainl 
never had the fortune of — wi 
any thing in a ‘ questionable shape” 
cline I “ strutted ay hour upon Nhe 
stage’’ and 1 gave the anecdote as I 
heard it. ; 
The lower classes in Scotland are in 
many are nearly as superstitious as 
ever, (I do not allude to the highlands) 
notwithstanding the boast that is made 
of their superior intelligence, they cer- 
tainly are, generally, considerably better 
informed than a similar class in England, 
though a great deal of exaggeration on 
this subject is gone abroad, that ev: 
Scotchman can “ read, write, and dabble 
in numeration” which I can assure you, 
I have found to be by no means the case. 
It would be trifling with your patience, 
Sir, and with that of your readers, were 
I to argue with W. F. D. as to the iden- 
tity of Samuel's re-a ce to Saul. 
It would be as unprofitable as it is stale. 
We have merely the authority of Holy 
Writ eanet that is nat / and yet your 
corres ent goes so far as to assert, 
But Saul never saw Samuel.” . 
Vyvyan. 


P. 8. Has W. F. D. ever read “‘ Hib- 
bert’s Philosophy of Apparitions,” I 
should advise him, if not, to purchase a 
copy forthwith. 


* Our correspondent will see by the news- 
papers, that within the last fortnight a man was 
made to swim, to prove that he wes not a wizard, 
in the county of Suffolk.—Ep. 


LINES 
On Mine Anne Maria Tree's retirement from the 
Stage, on Wednesday, 15th of June, 1825. 

ENncHANTING Girl! I cannot part with thee 
Without a sigh—thou who hast been so long 
The theme of public wonder and applause. 

I cannot see thee leave the mimic scene, 

Where thou so often hast enchanted me 

With strains that, streaming from thy dewy lips 
Like balm from roses, sink upon the heart— 

So softly sweet the tuneful spheres ‘above 
Seemed pouring forth their silver melody. 

Ah! no, I cannot part with thee without 

One last faint tribute to thy matchless worth. 
And now in fancy, as I take thy hand, 

Gaze on thy face—lighted with sanny smiles— 
And on thy head invoke eternal blessings, 

In spite of all the proud philosophy 

That stoics boast, mine eye betrays a tear. 
There is, when parting with a favourite, 

A nameless feeling flashes on the mind, 

As if a valued friend were leaving us 

To inkabit other worlds ;—there is a pang 
Comes o’er the-heart, that wakes the trembling 


sigh, 
Resuscitates the joys of by-gone hours, 
And makes keen thoughts rash to the throbbing 
breast. 
Farewell ! farewell !—and may the happiness 
Phat waits upon domestic retirement 
Be ever thine !—may all the permanent joys 
That should encircle wedlock shine ‘round 
thee !— 
May no deceitfal friends’ insidiousness 
Destroy thy peace, and téar from off thy cheek 
The glow of sweet simplicity and innocence! . 
Oh! may you long live, and your fature years 
Become sweet dreams of conjugal affection! 
J. W. C. 


SLAVES AND SLAVERY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


* T would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever 
earn’d.” Cowper. | 
Tue toleration of slavery in the United 

States of America, is certainly a stran 
anomaly, and totally at variance with the 
free institutions of that country ; and al- 
h it is confined to a few states onl, 


g advo- 
cacy of slavery is avowed, the introduc. 
tion of slaves was at first prohibited by 
the: laws of the colony, but when it pass- 
ed from the hands of trustees under the 
royal ae slaves were openly im- 

in 


the 
legislature. As the subject” is not only 
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interesting in itself, but occupies a good 
deal of the public attention at present, we 
are sure the following account of the slaves 
and slave trade of the United States, ex- 
tracted from ‘‘ Letters from the South,” 
will be acceptable to our readers :— 


SLAVES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“ The blacks form a distinguishing 
feature in the Lowlands of the South, but 
diminish in numbers as you travel to- 
wards the mountains. hey are of a 

t variety of shades, from jet black to 
almost white. Indeed, I have seen some 
of them who were still kept in bondage, 
whose complexions were rather lighter 
than their masters. I was much puzzled 
to account for these apparent caprices of 
nature in bestowing such singular varieties 
of complexion ; but I soon found that she 
had frod reason to justify her. 

ed negroes are in general a harmless 
race, although they are more apt than their 
masters to transgress the laws, because a 
great many things that are lawful to white 
men, are forbidden to the blacks. Being, 
in general, more ignorant than the whites 
of the poorer classes, they are of course 
more given to petty vices, and are, per- 
haps, not so honest. They seldom, how- 
ever, commit any capital crime, except in 
revenge for a long series of execrable ty- 
Tranny practised by some unfeeling brute of 
an or overseer. They seem, indeed, 
& gay, harmless, and unthinking race; for 
those who are likely to have few agreeable 
subjects for their thoughts, Providence 
seems kindly to divest, in some degree, of 
the capacity to reflect long on any thing. 
They are by far the most musical of an 

ion of the inhabitants of the United 

tates, and in the evening I have seen them 
Tectining in their boats on the canal at 
Richmond, playing on the banjo, and 

ing in a st Ye<I dare say, equal to a 
Venetian olier. Then they whistle 
as clear as the notes of the fife ;—and 
their laugh is the very echo of thoughtless 


“Woe, woe to the man who adds one 
feather to the weight they are destined to 
bear. He shall assuredly meet the ven- 
gaan the Being who is all mercy to 

weak and the ignorant—all justice to 

the wise and the strong. Woe to those, 
who, tempted by avarice, or impelled by 
Vengeance, shall divide the parent from the 
spring, and sell them apart in distant 
! a cruel and inhuman act ; for it is 


seldom we see the ties of kindred or of 


conjugal affection than in the 
poor negro. He will travel twelve, fif- 
teen, or twenty miles to see his wife and 
children, after his daily labour is over, and 
return in the morning to his labour again. 


- 


If he obtains his liberty, he will often 
devote the first years of his own to the 
purchase of their freedom ; thus setting an 
example of conjugal and parental affection, 
which the white men may indeed admire; 
but, it is feared, would seldom imitate. 

*¢ Tam led into these reflections by a 
rencontre we had yesterday, with a person 
who was on one of those expeditions to 
buy slaves for the Southern market. At 
one of the taverns along the road, we were 
set down in the same room with an elderl: 
man, and a youth who seemed to be w 
acquainted with him; for they conversed 
familiarly, and with true republican inde- 
Se. they did not mind who 

eard them. From the tenor of his con- 
versation, I was induced to look particu- 
larly at the elder, who was an ne 
hard-featured, pock-marked, black- - 
ed fellow, whom a jury would have hanged 
upon very doubtful evidence. 

“ He was telling the youth something 
like the following detested tale :—He was 
going, it seems, to Richmond, to inquire 
about a draft for seven thousand do 
which he had sent by mail, but which not 
having been acknowledged by his corres- 
pondent, he was afraid it had been oo 
and the money received by the thief. 
should not like to lose it,” says he, ‘ for I 
worked hard for it, and sold many a poor 
d——1 of a blacky to Carolina and G: 
to scrape it together.” He then went on to 
tell many a black dious tale, which I 
tried to forget, and threw them from m 
memory as the stomach does poisons. 
along the road, it seems, he made it his 
business to inquire where lived a man who 


y might perhaps be tempted to become a 


ty in this accursed traffic ; and when 
e had got some half dozen of these 

creatures, he tied their hands behind their 
backs, and drove them three or four hun- 
dred miles, or more, bare headed, and half 
naked, through the burning Southern sun. 
Fearful that even Southern humanity 
would revolt at such an exhibition of hu- 
man misery and human barbarity, he gave 
out that they were runaway slaves he was 
carrying home to their masters. On one - 
occasion a poor black woman exposed this 
fallacy, and told the story of her being 
kidnapped; and when he got her into a 
wood out of hearing, he beat her, touse his 
own expression, ‘ till her back was white.” 

“J would not tell such tales, except 
that chance may bring them to the ears of 
the —— who — enforce the laws, 
if any there be, against this inhuman trade; 
or if there be none, that the Lo 
may be induced to wipe away this foul 
stain. There was a mixture of guilty 
hardihood, and affected sanctity, about 
this animal,—for he could not be a man. 
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It seems he married all the men and wo. 
men he bought himself, because they 
would sell better for being man and wife! 
Once,—he told it with Sigh glee,—he 
sold a negro who was almost blind, ‘ to a 
parson,’ these were his very words, ‘ for 
eight hundred dollars.’ _ Returning that 
way some time after, the parson (can it be 
possi ?) accused him of cheating him, 
y selling him a fellow who could'nt see 
half a yard after sundown. ‘I denied it 
stoutly,’ continued this fine fellow, ‘ the 
yecvon insisted; and at last I bought the 
ellow back again for fifty dollars less than 
I sold him for. When the bargain was 
concluded, Pomp, said I, go and water 
my horse. Pomp pretended he could not 
peed for . was then dusk ; ~ p took a 
cudgel, and laid on till the fellow saw 
as plain as day light, and did what he was 
bid as well as any body could have done it. 
There, said I, you. see the fellow is no 
more blind than you or I. The parson 
wanted to get him back: soI sold him 
in for eight hundred dollars, and made 
fifty by that speculation.” 
s¢ ¢ But,” said the youth, ‘ were you not 
aftaid in travelling through the wild couh- 
, and sleeping in lone houses, these 
slaves would rise and kill you.’ ‘ To be 
sure I was,” said the other, ‘ but I always 


fastened my door, put a chiair on the table 
before it, so that it might wake me in fall. 


g,.and slept with a Ioaded pistol in each 
hand. It was a bad life; and I left it off 
as soon as I could live without it: for 
many is the time I have separated wives 
from husbands, and husbands from wives, 
and parents from children; but then I 
made them amends by marrying them 
again as soon as I hada chance. That is 
to say, I made them call each other man 
and wife, and sleep together, which is 
quite enough for negroes. I made one 
bad purchase though,’ continued he, ‘I 
bought a young mulatto girl, a likely 
creature,—a great bargain. She had been 
the favourite of her master, who had lately 
married. The difficulty was, to get her to 
3 for the poor creature loved her master. 
‘However, I swore most hitterly I was only 
going to take her to her mother at 
and she went with me; though she seem. 
ed to doubt me very much. But when she 
discovered at last that we were out of the 
state, I thought she would go mad, and 
in fact, the next night she drowned herself 
in the river close by. I lost a five 
hundred dollars by this foolish trick, and 
be to think seriously of quitting this 
Dusinese ; which I did soon after, and set 
uUp_a shop. But though I lie to every 
body, somehow or other, I don’t get on 
very well ; and sometimes think of return- 
ing to my old trade again.” 
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“Oliver and I had intended to sleep at 
this place, but the confession of this abomi- 
nable caitiff determined us to rid ourselves 
of his society, for fear the house would 
fall, or the earth open and swallow us u 
for being in such company. So we tek 
the house, praying that Providence, in 
pity to a miserable race, would either per. 
mit the caitiff to prosper in his present 
business, or graciously cause him to be’ 
speedily hanged. In justice to our own 
country, I ought to mention that he was 
not a native of the United States: had he 
been, I would have suppressed this story, 
for such a monster is sufficient to disgrace 
a whole nation. 

“T cught to have mentioned that the 
negroes of Maryland and Virginia, for 
some reason or other, have an invincible 
repugnance to being sold to the South- 
ward. Whether this repugnance arises 
from an idea that they be treated with 
more severity, or is only the natural dis. 
like every human. being, except our 
fashionable ladies, feels to. going to live 
in a strange land, far from At association 
with early scenes and first. born ‘attach. 
ments, I cannot tell. I know not that 
these poor souls are worse treated in Ca. 
rolina and Georgia, nor have I any reason 
to believe so; certain it is, however, that 
they discover an unwillingness moment 
almost to horror, at the idea of being 
there, and have a simple song which they 
sometimes, as I am told, sing with 
mournful melancholy cadence, as they row 
along the rivers, in remembrance of home. 
It is merely the language of nature:— 


Going away to Georgia, ho, heave. O! 
Massa sell poor Negro, ho, heave, O! 
Leave poor wife and children, ho, heave, 0! 


“ The negroes have a great number of 
songs, of their own composition, and 
founded on various little domestic inci- 
dents; particularly the deaths of ‘their 
masters and mistresses, who, if they have 
been kind to them, are remembered in 
their homely strains, some of which sound 
very affectingly, but would probably make 
no great figure on paper. I have heard 
that ‘in some instances’ they go to ‘their 
graves, and invoke their spirits to inter. 
pose, if they are treated ill, or threatened 
to be sold at a distance. There is some 
thing of the true pathetic in ‘all this, were 
these people not negroes. This spoils:all; 
for we have got such an inveterate habit 
‘of divesting them of alf the best attributes 
of hwmnanity, in order to justify our 
pressions, the idea of connecting feel- 
ing’ or sentiment with a slave, 
makes us laugh. J have read, that after 
the death of ‘the famous Alphonso Albu- 
querque, called the conquetor of India, it 
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was long the practice of the natives, when 
pe | were oppressed, to go to his grave, 
and call upon his gallant spirit to arise 
and be again their protector. Such things 
touch the innermost heart, when told of 
Indians ; but Black sentiment, feeling, or 
gratitude, is not of the real fashionable 


ur. 
- Jogging along from the house where 
we ieft the caitiff, who will one day, I 
fear, bring down some great calamity on 
the country of his birth, it was our fate to 
meet with another example of the tricks 
men will play before high Heaven, when 
not only custom, but the laws, sanction 
oppression. The sun was shining out very 
hot, and in turning an angle of the road, 
we encountered the following group :— 
first, a little cart, drawn by one horse, in 
which five or six half naked black chil- 
dren were tumbled, like pigs, together. 
The cart had no covering, and they seem- 
ed to have been actually broiled to sleep. 
Behind the cart marched three black wo- 
men, withjhead, neck, and breasts, unco- 

» and without shoes or stockings ; 
next came three men, bare headed, half 
naked, and chained together with an ox 
chain. Last of all came a white man,— 
a white man! Frank,—on horseback, 
carrying pistols in his belt, and who, as 
we passed him, had the impudence to look 
us in the face without blushing. I should 
Jike to have seen him hunted by blood- 
hounds. At a house a little further on we 
learned that he had bought these misera- 
ble beings in Maryland, and was marching 
them in this manner to some one of the 
more Southern States. Shame on the State 
of Maryland! I say ; and shame on the 
State of Virginia! and every State through 
which ‘this wretched cavalcade was per- 
‘mitted to pass !” * 


- * For some interesting particulars respecting 
asap in the United States, see the Mirror 
0. 108. 


Aseful Domestic Hints. 


‘ TO PREVENT AND RECOVER 
FROM DROWNING. 


THE newspapers state that more than 
sixty persons were drowned in the course 
of a fortnight, principally in the river 
Thames, by incautiously bathing. Not- 
ing the directions issued by the 

Royal Humane Society, the most gross 
cer prevails in the treatment of 
wned persons. One recom. 
mends the use of the stomach pump, 
which is absurd, as water acarcely, if ever, 
enters either the passage to the stomach 
or lungs, in-cases of drowning. The idea 
has given rise to a practice of the most 





ful publication. Ww. 


_ of 18 lemons, and. when 
. put in the juice of the lemons, and a few 
_ Spoonsful of yeast; let it, work two or 
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dangerous iendency—that of suspending 
persons by the heels, which is never re- 
sorted to but by the most ignorant, as 
nothing can be more injurious, or more 
likely to destroy any remains of vitality 
that may exist. The most active and 
useful practice is to endeavour to restore 
breathing, by pressing on the chest so a8 
to excite its natural actions, after drying 
the patient, and placing him in a horizon- 
tal position in bed, between two Sratiate, 
applying warmth in the quickest 
most convenient possible manner, both to 
the pit of the stomach and to the feet— 
rubbing the hands, arms, legs, &c. either 
with the hand or flannel, an vering 
in this manner until medical aid can be 
obtained, even if no symptom of vitality 
should appear. Many individuals lose 
their lives in consequence of raising their 
arms above water, the unbuoyed weight 
of which depress the head. Animals 
have neither notion nor ability to act ina 
similar manner, and therefore swim natu- 
rally. When a person falls into deep 
water, he generally rises to the surface, 
and continues there if he does not elevate 
-his hands ; or should he move his hands 
wunder water in any manner he pl his 
head will rise so high as to allow him 
free liberty to breathe: and if he moves 
his legs as in the act of walking (or ra- 
ther as if walking up stairs) his shoulders 
will rise above water, so that he may 
less exertion with his -hands, or apply 
them to other purposes. _ These few plain 
directions are recommended to the atten- 
tion of those who have not learned to 
swim, as they may be the means in many 
instances of preserving life. 


Camden Town, April 25, 1825. 
S1n,—I forward you this week’ some 
highly approved recipes, which may con- 
tribute to the comfort and relief of those 
who will make a trial of them. The 
wine recipes I have in manuscript, and 
are excellent ; and the others, having, b 
our own family, been found efficacious, 
may render, perhaps, a trifling service to 
your readers by making them generally 
known through the medium of your use- 

C——R. 


RECIPE FOR GINGER WINE. 


To every 6 gallons of water, put 15 
pounds of lump sugar and 6 ounces of 
the best ginger sliced; boil the water, 
sugar, and ginger together, till the scum 
is completely risen ; when that is taken 
off, pour the eae Raves the peels 

the liquor is cool, 





three days, then put it into the barret 
with a pint-of brandy, close the barrel, 
let it stand a month or six weeks, then 
bottle it off. 


‘GINGER. BEER. 
OnE and a half ounce of ginger sliced, 
1 ounce of cream of tartar, 1 pound of 
ever » and a lemon sliced, put them 

t into a , and pour w 

them 6 bards al - 2 Sindee when 
sufficiently cool, let it ‘work with yeast ; 
let it stand till the next day, then bottle 
it, tying down the corks: it will be fit 
to drink in three days, but will not keep 
good longer than a fortnight. 


GINGER CORDIAL. 

One gallon of water, 4 pounds of moist 
sugar, 3 ounces of white ginger, the thin 
yellow rind of a large lemon, these to be 
set on the fire, and simmer half an hour ; 
when it has stood till blood warm, add 
‘one pound of sun raisins ard a spoonful 
‘of yeast ; to be put in a large pan, and 
stirred twice a day whilst the fermenta- 
tion continues; then the raisins, 
and put all the remainder into the cask ; 
add 1 drachm of isinglass dissolved in 
half a pint of brandy ; when done hiss- 
‘ing, stop it down close. 


COWSLIP WINE (to make eight gallons). 
TWENTY-FOUR pounds of lump sugar, 
the rind of 7 lemons sliced ah eee. 
gar and water; ‘when cold, put in the 
juice of the lemons and 4 pecks of cow- 
slips, with a little yeast; work it 4 days, 

ing it every : put it in a cask, 
and let it-etand 6 weeks. 


RED CURRANT WINE. 

For aneigh cask put in 10 quarts 
of juice, 6 ms of water, 4 quarts of 
raspberries, anid 27 pounds of lump sugar. 
FOR SPASMS. 
CaMPHOR-JULEP Jor 4 table s ful, 
add 15 or 20 of sal-volatile. This 
is one dose, may be repeated 2 or 3 
times a day. 


EYE-WATER. 


Bri 
well, and cork it close; use it as often in 
a day as necessity requires. 


FOR AN OBSTINATE COUGH. 
TaxeE a half-pound of the best honey, 
and 
its 
small 
r 


si on his 
dog-fight, ithe hope 
_admittance among 
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is troublesome, and in a very short 
time a cure will be effected. 





FACULTIES OF MEN AND 
BRUTES. 


TueERE have not been wanting, every 
one‘ knows, great opinions to maintain 
that the faculties of men and brutes differ 
rather in degree than in kind. The de- 
light of a pointer when his master puts 
on his shooting jacket is at least primd 
facie evidence that his ideas are associ- 
ated as well as our own. Who that has 
heard the stifled bark and whine of a 
sleeping hound, can deny that he dreams ? 
and ignorant as we are of the theory of 
dreams, to dream at least implies 
and conception. And we can ourselves 
relate an instance which did not reach us 
through the ivory gate at which our 
author dismisses his listeners, where a 
terrier displayed cunning that would 
have done honour to an Old Bailey at- 
torney. Our Oxford readers are probably 
aware that dogs are forbidden to cross the 
-— threshold of ccna sige bea 
t happened one eveni at a cou 
pi had followed their masters te the 
door, and while they’remained exclu 
unhappily followed the habits rather 
biped than of quadruped menials, 
began to quarrel like a couple of 
tians. The noise of the fight summoned 
their masters to separate them, and as it 
appeared that the hero of our tale had 
been much mauled by a superior adver. 
sary, the severe bienseances of the place 
were for once relaxed, and he was allowed 
to enjoy during the rest of night, the soft- 
ness of a monastic rug; and the blaze of 
a monastic fire—Iuxuries which every inie 
tiated dog and man will duly appreciate. 
The next day soon after common. 
room party been assembled, the 
sounds of the preceding evening were 
renewed with ten-fold violence. There 
was such snapping and tearing, and 
snarling, and howling as could be ac- 
counted for only by a general engage. 


ment :— 


The noise alarmed the festive hall 
And started forth the fellows all— 


But instead of a battle royal, found 
a the dor tel former gue a alta 
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The Mase at Wampton Court. 











Tue labyrinth or maze was known to the 

ancients, and was usually a large intricate 

‘edifice, cut into various aisles and mean- 

ders, which so run and’ intersected each 

other as to render it difficult to get out of 

it. There were four labyrinths among 
Cc 


the ancients : the Egyptian, the Cretan, 
8 third at Lemnos, and a fourth in Italy, 


work of several Kings; sit stood on the 
banks of the lake Moesis, and consisted 
of twelve large contiguous con- 
taining 3,000 chambers, 1,500 of which 
Were under-ground. 
The Cretan labyrinth is the most famed 
An history or fable. Diodorus Siculus 
a8 a conjecture, and Pliny as a 
certain fact, that Daedalus constructed 
this labyrinth on the model of that of 
Egypt, though on a less scale: there is, 
however, much doubt as to the truth of 
this account. 


yrinth, at Aukborough, is called Ju- 


’s Bower, 
cial werk, 


At Trinity College, Oxford, there is a 
labyrinth formed of yew hed; 

he maze in the gardens of Hampton 
Court, of which the above is a correct 
drawing, is also formed of hedges, which 
are carefully cut. It is an object of great 
attraction to visitors, who would be sadly 
bewildered were there not a — at 
hand to direct their s e rule, 
however, is simple enough when known ; 
it consists in merely turning to the left 
on entering, and then keeping close to 
the right of the hedge, until you reach 
the centre, 





SPIRIT OF THE 


Public Pournals. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF DR. 
FRANKLIN. 


no. 1. TO HIS MOTHER. 


Philadelphia, Sep. 17, 1749. 
Honp. MoTHE 


in Sally says 
“triver she is and the like. 
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I believe it — be of — to me 
in the matter o! ing in my debts, if 
I were to make Lge: ‘to London $ 
but I have not yet determined on it in 
my own mind, & think I am grown al- 
most too lazy to undertake it.— 

The Indians are gone homewards, 
loaded with presents ; in a week or two 
the Treaty with them will be printed & I 
will send:you one. 

My Love to Brother and sister Mecom 
& toall enquiring Friends. 

Iam your dutiful Son 
B. Frankiin. 
no. 2, TO HIS DAUGHTER (AFTER- 
WARDS MRS. RICH. BACHE). 


Reedy Island, Nov. 8th, 1764. 7 at night 


My pear SaLiy;—We got down here at 
sunset having taken in more live stock at 
New Castle with some other things we 
wanted. Our good friends Mr. Galloway, 
Mr. Wharton, and Mr. James came 
with me in the ship from Chester to New 
Castle and went ashore there. It was 
kind to favour me with their good com- 
pany as far as they could. e affec- 
tionate leave taken of me by so many 
friends, at Chester was very endearing, 
God bless them and all Pennsylvania. 

My dear child, the natural prudence 
‘and goodness of heart God has blest you 
‘with, make it less nece: for me to be 
particular in giving you advice; I shall 
therefore only say, that the more atten- 
tively dutiful and tender you are towards 
your good‘Mamma, the more you will re- 
commend yourself tome ; but why should 
I mention me when you have so much 
higher a promise in the commandments 
that auch conduct will recommend you to 
the favour of God—You iknow I have 
many enemies (all indced on the public 
account, for I cannot recollect that I have 
in @ private capacity given just cause of 
offence to any one whatever) yet they are 
enemies, and very bitter ones, and you 
must expect their enmity will extend in 
some di ‘to you, so that your slightest 
i ns Will be magnified into crimes, 
in otder the more sensibly to wound and 
inflict ne. It is therefore the more ne- 
Rem oy byes you to be extremely circum. 
“spect in all your behaviour that no ad- 
vantage may be given to their male- 
“volence, 

Go constantly to church, whoever 
preaches ; gory th gear beter oo 
‘mon prayer your pri busi- 
“ness en, and if properly attended to, 
“will do more towards amending the heart 
than Sermons ally can do. For they 
~ were com by men of much. greater 
“piety and wisdom than our common com- 
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posers of sermons can pretend to be; and 
therefore I wish you would never miss the 
prayer days; yet I do not mean you 
should despise sermons even of the 
preachers you dislike, for the discourse 
is often much better than the man, as 
sweet and clear waters come through very 
dirty earth ; I am the more particular 
on this head, as you seemed to express a 
little before I came awaysome inclination 
to leave our church which I would not 
have you do. 

For the rest, I would only recommend 
to you in my absence to acquire those 
useful accomplishments, Arithmetic and 
Book-keeping. This you might do with 
ease if you would sekedee not to see com- 
pany on the hours you set apart for those 
studies —I think you and every body 
should if they pa » have certain days 
or hours * * [a few lines lost] * * * 
she cannot be spoke with; but will be 
glad to see you at such a time. 

We expect to be at sea to morrow if 
this wind holds, after which I shall oa 
no opportunity of writing to you 
arrive (if itiplonde God I do arrive) in 
England. I pray that his ae 
attend you which is worth more a 
thousand of mine, tho’ they are never 
wanting. Give my love to your brother 
and sister * as I cannot write to them and 
Temember me affectionately to the you 
ladies your friends and to our goat 
neighbours. I am my dear child Your 
ever affectionate father 

E B. FRANKLIN. 
NO. 3. TO HIS SISTER MRS. JANE 
MECOM. 


London, Jan. 13, 1772, 


-cular as one; wish—but can easily 
practised in America, no. 

wax norany Brassi bei 

had, at least to my know 

lad however that those useful arts that 

e been so in‘eur family, are now 

.put down in writing. Some future branch 
may: be the better fer. it. —It 

leasure that those little things sent by 
-Jonathan: proved. agreeable to I 


* Governor Franklin and lady. 
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write now to Cousin Williams to 
‘the payiient of the bond: there has 
forbearance enough on my part, seven 
years or more without receiving any 
ipal or interest. It seems as if 
he Debtor was like a whimsical man in 
Pennsylvania of whom it wzs said that 
it being against his Principal to pay 
Interest. and st “his interest to pay 
the Princi paid neither one nor 
other. I doubt you have taken too old 
‘apairof Glasses, being tempted by their 
magnifying tly. But people in 
chusing should only aim at remedying 
the defect. The glasses that enable them 
to see as well at the same distance they 
used to hold their book or work while 
their eyes were good are thdse they should 
“chuse, not such as make them see better, 
for such contribute to hasten the time 
when still older glasses will. be necessary. 
’ All who have seen my grandson agree 
with you, in their accounts of his being 
an uncommonly fine boy, which brings 
‘often afresh to my mind the idea of 
my son Franky tho’ now dead 36 years, 
“whom [have seldom since seen equalled 
in every thing and whom to this day I 
cannot think of without a sigh.—Mr. 
Bache is here. I found him at Preston 
in Lancashire with his mother and sisters, 
ery agreeable. people and I brought him 
to London with me. I very much like 
his behaviour. He returns in the next 
ship to Philadelphia. ‘The gentleman 
who brought your last letter, Mr. Fox, 
staid but a few minutes with me, and has 
Not since called as I desired him to do. 
T shall endeavour to get the arms you 
desire for cousin Coffin; Having now 
many letters to write, I can now only add 
My love ta cousin Jenny and that Sally 
‘Fraikiin presents her duty; Mrs. Ste- 
phetison desires to be affectionately re- 
membered. 
Famas ever your affectionate brother 
LB. Frank in. 


_ P.S. No arms of The Folgers are to 
be found’ in the Herald’s office. I am 
_persuailed it was originally a Flemish 
_family which came over with many others 
from ‘that country in Qu. Elizabeth's time 
flying from the persecution then raging 


NOTEs. 


Dr. Franklin ‘had ‘three children, of whom the 

eldest, Francis Folger Franklin, @ied in chikd- 

hood; his second. son, William, was. the. gover- 
nor of N. Jersey, and.sided with the crown in 
the revolutionary: contest; hin only daughter, 

_ Sarah, was married:to Mr. Richard Bache, men- 

, tioned above, whose children and grand children 
now reside in Philadelphia. 
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Cousin Josiah, mentioned ia the frat letter, 
was Dr. Franklin’s nephew, a son of his favour- - 
ite sister Jane, to whom the last of the above — 
letters is addressed. n 

London Magazine. 


TS 


THE CURIOSITY HUNTING 
WIFE. 


(In a Letter from Mr. Mark Higginbotham. ) 


Fasnrow has been pleased to decree. that 
our drawing-rooms shall be overlaid, and 
littered, and lumbered with every species 
of trumpery rubbish known by the name 
of nick-nacks and curiosities; and my 
wife has been pleased to decree that her 
own apartments shall in this respect 
stand perfectly unrivalled. For the 

of my fellow-creatures I sincerely 

that they are so, for I would not wan- 
tonly inflict upon others the daily mar- 
tyrdom which I myself experierice.. I 
fear, however, that there are too many 
victims to this mania, for the great in- 
crease of ‘ curiosity shops,” 2s they are 
technically called, of which I believe 
there are a dozen in Regent-street and the 
Quadrant alone, affords.a fearful evidence 
that our superfluous wealth is Lc, oom 
childish and fantastic direction. 

the wild beasts with which they were 
studded, I used to compare my rooms to 
Noah’s Ark; but methinks they now 
gg J wear the ae of a Loavcahe 
in Moorfields, or a. Bro lan 
baby-house, or a Sichionalit ER. 
room, where all the uncouth, grotesque, 
and barbarous crinkum-crankums, gew- 
gaws, and toys, that have. been cast wf 
as worse.than worthless, have been di 


gently collected to form a miserable mu. 
seum. Of such wretched varieties, scarce 
because few people have been fools enough 


to manufacture them, my wife is an eager 
and everlasting purchaser. Ebony stands 
and Japan tables of all calibres are loaded 
with sonorous gongs, shells, Chinese 
Peres) cases of humming-birds and 
b ies, huge China jars and bowls, 
and Lilliputian tea-cups (all equally in- 
valuable because all equally useless), 
Mandarins nodding their heads at me as 
if in mockery, tun-bellied idols, bits of 
lapis lazuli and malachite, jasper and 
soap-stone, and geological specimens ar. 
ranged in frames by Mr. Mawe, and 
figures of bisquit and alabaster, and little 
boxes of French bonbons, and every 


“thing, in short, that can be either named 


or imagined, provided alwa 
neither useful ornam Conceive 
the horror of a stout like my- 
self being obliged to move edgeways 
through my own rooms, in momentary 
apprehension of ‘occasioning a smxsh of 


that it be 
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porcelain, and knowing by sad experience 
that my wife is by no means “ Mistress 
of. herself though China fall.” O how 
have I been taunted and twitted with 
my gaucherie, as I attempted to squeeze 
my unwieldy figure through the straits 
and defiles of this bazaar ; and with what 
sorry jokes have I attempted to retaliate 
the attacks to which I was exposed ! 
‘¢ Do take care, Mr. Higginbotham, you 
are rubbing against that beautiful bowl.” 
“ Those who play at bowls, my dear, 
must expect rubbers.” ‘ If you knock 
down that China Joss, I shall never be 
able to buy another so cheap.” ‘ There 
you are mistaken, my dear, for after a 
fall you always buy things cheaper”— 
(By the by, I admire at her calling such 
a bauble cheap, for I remember the auc- 
tioneer of Pall-Mall exclaiming as his 
hammer fell—* unly twainty-four guineas 
and a haif.”) “ Good ious ! Mr. 
Higginbotham, one would really think 
you were tipsy ; you will certainly knock 
down that Mazarine cup.” ‘ And how 
can I do better, if I have had a cup too 
much ?” Miserable jokes, but how could 
they be otherwise when the utterer was 
kept in a state of perpetual misery ? 

or have my guests and visitors less 
reason to complain than the unfortunate 
wight who is thus baited and beleaguered 
in his own house. My friend, Admiral 
Binnacle, whose wooden leg describes a 
horizontal parabola of some extent, latel 
tipped down a japan table, covered with 
a whole wilderness of china monkeys, and 
though my wife really bore the calamity 
with firmness, the worthy Admiral, who 
naturally concluded they were invaluable, 
betause they were both frightful and use- 
less, was proportionably affected by the 
catastrophe, asking me, however, in a 


parting whisper, whether I felt authorised 


to set steel-traps and spring-guns in auch 
a public thoroughfare. Old Lady Dot- 
terell’s poodle, on the very following day, 
jumping upon a cabinet to snap at a 
plumpudding-stone, made frightful havoc, 
shivering to atoms a china shepherd in 

ink tiffany ineffables, blue silk stock- 
a gilt-edged cocked hat, a yellow 
satin 


a 
waistcoat, and a flowered jacket, 
who, from an arbour of green and silver 


foil, looked tenderly out upon a couple of 
tinsel sheep with golden hoofs, forming 
altogether, as my wife had often main- 
tained, the sweetest and most natural 
scene of the pastoral she had ever wit- 
nessed. And what was more provoking 
than all, the four-footed author of the 
mischief, having ensconced himself behind 
a nest of glass cases, and threatening to 
run a muck if he were maltreated, was 
obliged to be coaxed out of his sanctuary 
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with a large piece of pound cake, which 
ds ioecing’ tease seemed to consider a 
very satisfactory set off against the plum. 
head aap ly Scarcely a day .elapses 
but I hear a smash, a slap, and a squall, 
when the angry exclamation of ‘ mis- 
chievous little monkey!” or ‘careless 
little hussey !” convinces me that either 
Alfred or Matilda have thrown down 
some worthless invaluable in threading 
this Cretan labyrinth. From squabbles 
with visitors and children, I am only re- 
lieved by perpetual altercations with the 
servants, who are so frequently accused 
of purloining, breaking, or misplacing 
some of our troublesome trumpery, that 
I am constantly presented with sulky 
looks and new faces. Forlorn as is the 
hope, I actually look forward with plea- 
sure to the time when, my means be- 
—s exhausted sooner than my wife’s 
rage for collection, my museum must 
come to the hammer, like those of Font- 
hill, Wanstead, and so many others; and 
in the mean time I live under the con- 
viction, that one of the most pitiable 
objects in creation is the husband of a 
curiosity-collecting wife, and the keeper 
of an amateur . 
New Monthly Magazine. 


THE JEWS IN JERUSALEM. — 


You would expect to find that the syna- 
gogue of the. Jews was in some measure 


worthy of their capital; but, like the — 


Christians, they appear to avoid every 
appearance of ornament or comfort with- 
out. Their chief place of worship isa 
sorry and mean-looking building, to 
which you descend by a flight of steps. 
It is situated in the midst ot the Jewish 
quarter, and is supported, however, by 
some ancient pillars. The most stri 
ceremony of this people, is one whi 
sometimes occurs without the walls of the 
city when they assemble to celebrate the 
festival of the tombs of their fathers. 
They are not allowed to do this without 
the ission of the Turkish governor, 
which. they are. obliged to obtain by the 
peser eg’ a perm ctw of been 

whole Jewish population er together 
in the Valley of Jehosaphat, which is 
their favourite burying-place ; because 
there they are to be finally judged. The 
ceremony is conducted with great de- 
cency, and is without any clamour or 
noise. They sit for some time in silence 
on the tombs ot their fathers, with sad 
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their kings have offered sacrifices ; where 
their prophets have uttered their divine 
inspirations ; and where they believe the 
trump of the archangel shall finally wake 
them to judgment. But even this con- 
solation of assembling round the ashes of 
their fathers, they are obliged to purchase 
with money. It is well their sensibilities 
are blunted, and their spirit utterly bowed, 
or élse the draught that is given them to 
drink would have too much bitterness, 
and the iron rod of the oppressor would 
enter into their very soul. on 
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BOTTLE-HILL, 
AN IRISH FAIRY LEGEND. 
Come, listen to a tale of times of old, 
Come, listen to me. 
Ir was in the good days when the little 
people, most impudently called fairies, 
were more frequently seen than they are 
in these unbelieving times, that a farmer, 
named Mick Purcell, rented a few acres 
of barren ground in the neighbourhood of 
the once celebrated —— Mourne, 
situated about three miles Mallow, 
and thirteen from ‘the beautiful city 
called Cork.” Mick had a wife and fa- 
mily ; they all did what they could, and 
that was but little, for the poor man had 
no child grown up big enough to help 
him in his work; and all the wo- 
man could do was to mind the children, 
and to milk the one cow, and to boil the 
and carty the to market to 
low ; but, with all they could do, 
*twas hard enough on them to pay the 
rent. Well, they did manage {t for a 
good while ; but at last came a bad year, 
and the little grain of oats was all spoiled, 
and the chickens died of the pip, and the 
Rs ect the measles--she was sold in 
w, and brought almost nothing; 
and poer Mick found that he hadn’t 
enough to half pay his rent, and two 


gales were due. 
se Why, then, Molly,” says he, “ what'll 
we do ?” , 
‘% Wisha, 


Ve 


—_ 


‘* And what'll we do when she's gone ?” 
mys Mick, sorrowfully. ' 
% Never a know I knew, Mick; but 
gure.God won’t leave us without him, 
Mick; and you know how good he was 
to us when poor little Billy was sick, and 
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we had nothing at all for him to take, when 
that good doctor gentleman at 

come riding and asking for a drink of 
milk ; and bow he gave us two shillings ; 
and how he sent the things and the bot- 
tles for the child, and gave me my break- 
fast when I went over to ask a question, 
so he did ; and how he came to see Billy 3 
and_ never left off his goodness’ till 
was quite well.” 

“ Oh! you are always that way, Mol- 
ly, and I believe you are right all, 
so I won’t be sorry for selling the cow 3 
but I’ll go to-morrow, and you must put 
a needle and thread through my coat, for 

ou know ’tis ripped under the arm.” 

Molly told him he should have 
thing right; and about twelve 0’ 
next day he left her, getting a c not 
to sell his cow except for the 
penny. Mick promised to mind it, and 
went his way along the road. He drove 
his cow slowly through the little stream 
per crosses it, ‘chraeniie od = 
walls of Mourne; as he 
his eyes upon the towers and one of the 
old elder trees, which were only then 
little bits of switches. : 

“Oh, then, if I only had half the 
money that’s buried in you, ’tisn’t driving 
this cow I’d be now! Why, then, 
isn’t it too bad that it should be there co- 
vered over with earth, and many a one 
besides me wanting it? Well, if it’s 
God’s will, I’ll have some money myself 
coming back.™ 

So sayin he moved on after his beast 5 
*twasa = ,and the sun shone brightly 
on the walls of the old abbey as he passed 
under them; he then crossed an exten. 
sive mountain tract, and after six long 
miles he came to the top of that hill. 
Bottle-Hill ’tis called now, but that was 
not the name of it then, and just there a 

” 


man overtook him. * ‘morrow, 

sayshe. ‘Good morrow, kindly,” says 
Mick, looking at the 5 wasa 
litle man, you'd almost call him a dwarf, 


— he was’nt quite eo little neither: he 
a bit of an old, wrinkled, yellow-face, 
for all the world like a dried q 
only he had a sharp little nose, and red 
eyes, and white hair, and his lips were 
not red; but all his face was one colour, 
and his _ pee _— but look. 
at every thing, A they were 
red, aap tints Mick feel qu te cold when 
he looked at them. In truth, he did not 
much like the little man’s company ; and 
he couldn’t see one bit of his legs nor his 
body, for, though the day was warm, he 
was all wrapped up in a big t coat. 
Mick drove his cow somethi faster but 
the little man kept up with him. Mick 
didn’t know how he walked, for he was 
almost afraid to look at him, and to cross 
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himeelf, for fear the old. man would ‘be 
angry: Yet he thought his fellow-tra- 

ler did not seem to walk like other 
Men, nor to put one foot before the other, 
butto glide over the rough road, and 
rough enough it was, like a shadow, with-. 
out noise and without effort. Mick’s 
heart trembled within him, and. he said.a 
prayer to himself, wishing he hadn’t come 
out that day, or that he was on Fair-Hill, 
or that. he hadn’t the cow to mind, that 
he might run away from the bad thing— 
when, in the midst of his fears, he was 
again addressed by his companion. 
. Where are you going with the cow, 
honest man ?”—‘* To the fair of Cork 
then,” says Mick, trembling at the shrill 
and'piercing tones of his voi “6 Are 
you going to sell her?” arin py on ea 
ss q, then what else am I going for but 
tosell her tome ?” 
any thing to do with th Silewes, ond 
any thing to do w e little man, 
he was mote afraid to say no. 

‘6 What’ll you give for her?” at last 
eays he—* I'll ou what: I’ll give 

this bottle,” said the little one, pull- 

Ing » bot from under his coat. 
an : looked ‘at him and the bottle, 
and, in ‘spite of his terror, he could not 


. Mick again. ‘* Why, then,” 
eays he, “ do you think I am such a fool 
as. to give my good cew fora bottle—and 
an empty one, too? indeed, then, I 
won’t.”—‘* You had better give me the 
cow, and take. the bottle—you’ll net be 

for it.”.-"* Why, then, and what 

‘M say? I'd never hear the 
end of it; and how would I pay the rent ? 


and what would we all do without apenny ii 


of money ?”—‘‘ I tell you this bottle is 
better to you than money ; take it, and 
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Mick started. 
‘6 How does he know my name ?” 
t he.—.Fhe 3 
“ Mick Purcell, I know you, and I have 
a for you : therefore do as I warn 
you, or you may be sorry for it. How do 
you - know but your cow will die before 
song wo oF 
- Mick was going to say, ‘” God forbid !” 
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man went on (and he was 
attentive to say any thing to stop him ; 


‘¢ And how do you know but there wilk 
be“much cattle at the fair, and you will 
get a bad price, or may be you might be 
robbed when you are coming home ? but 
what need I talk mere to you, when. you 
are determined to throw away your luck, 
Mick Purcell.” Oh ! no, I would not 
throw away my luck, sir,” said Mick; 
‘and if I was sure the bottle was as good 
as you say, though I never liked an empty, 
bottle, although I had drank the contents 
of it, I’d give you the cow in the name” 
——. ‘Never mind names,” said the 
stranger, “ but give me the cow; I would 
not tell you a lie. Here, take the bottle, 
and when you go home, do what I direct 
exactly.” 

Mick hesitated. 

‘ Well, then, good bye, I can stay no 

longer : once more, take it, and be rich ; 
refuse it, and beg for your life, and see 
your children in poverty, and ‘your wife 
dying for want—that will ha; to you, 
Mick Purcell !” said the little man, with 
@ malicious grin, which made -him look 
ten times more ugly than ever—‘* May 
be, ’tis true,” said Mick, still hesitating : 
he did not know what to do—he could 
hardly help believing the old man, and 
at length, in a fit of desperation, he seized 
the bottle—‘ Take the cow,” said he, 
“ and if you are telling a lie, the curse 
of the poor will be on you.” 
._ *¢ T care neither for your curses nor your 
blessings, but I have spoken truth, Mick 
Purcell, and that you will find to-night, 
if you do what I tell you.” 

‘“ And what's that ?” says Mick. 

“ When you go home, never mind if 
your wife is angry, but be quiet yourself, 
and make her sweep the room clean, set 
the table out right, and spread a clean 
cloth over it ; then put the bottle on the 
ground, saying these words, ‘ Bottle, de 
your duty,” and you will see the end of 

te 


“ And is this all?” says Mick. 

“ No more,”’ says the stranger. “‘ Good 
bye, Mick Purcell—you are a rich man.” 

“ God grant it!” says Mick, as the 
old man moved after the cow, and Mick 
retraced ‘the road towards his cabin; 
but he could not help turning back his 
head to look after the purchaser of his 
cow, who was nowhere to be seen. 

* Lord between us and harm !” seid 
Mick: “ He can’t belong to this earth ; 
but where is the cow ?” She, too, was 

ec, and Mick went homeward mutter- 
ing prayers, and holding fast the bottle. 
— And what would I do if it broke ?” 


knew thought he. “ Oh! but I’ll take care of 


that ;” so he put it into his’ bosom, ‘and 
went on, anxious to prove his bottle, and 


_ doubting of the reception-he should meet 
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from his wife; balancing his anxieties 
with his expectation, his fears with his 
hopes, he reached home in the evening, 
surprised his wife, sitting over the 
turf fire In the big chimney. 
% Oh! Mick, are you come back ? Sure 
oo at Cork all — ! a 
— to you? ere is 
res id you sail her? How much 
money did you get forher?. What news 
have you? Tell us every thing about 
it."— Why, then, Molly, if you’ll give 
me time, I’ll tell you all about it. If 
want to know where the cow is, ’tisn’t 
lick can tell.you, for the never a know 
does he know where she is now.”—* Oh! 
then you sold her; and where’s the mo- 
ney ?”—“* Arrah! stop awhile, Molly, 
and T’ll tell you all about it.”—* But 
what bottle is that under your waistcoat?” 
said Molly, spying its neck sticking out. 
—‘ Why, then, be easy now, can’t you,” 
says Mick, “till I tell it to you ;” and 
putting the bottle on the table, “‘ That’s 
all I got for the cow.”—His poor wife was 
thunderstruck. ‘ All you got! and what 
is that, Mick? Oh! I never 
t you were such a fool ; and what'll 
we do for the rent, and what” “ Now, 
Molly,” says Mick, “can’t you hearken 
to reason? Didn’t I tell you how the 
old man, or whatsoever he was, met me 
—no, did not meet me, neither, but he 
was there with me—on the big hill, and 
how he made me sell him the cow, and 
told me the bottle was the only thing for 
me ?” 





“ Yes, indeed, the only thing for you, : 


you fool !” said Molly, seizing the bottle 
to hurl it at her poor husband’s head ; 
but Mick canght it, and quietly (for he 
minded the old man’s advice) loosened 
his wife’s grasp, and placed the bottle 
‘again in his bosom. Poor Molly sat 
down crying, while Mick told her his 
story, with many a crossing and blessing 
between him and harm. His wife could 
not help believing him, particularly as 
she had as much faith in fairies as she 
‘had in the priest, who, indeed, never dis- 
couraged her belief in the fairies: may 
he didn’t know she believed in them, 
may be he believed them himself. 
up, however, without saying one 
began to sweep the ea! 
with a bunch of heath ; then she 
up every thing, and put out the 
‘able, and the clean a _ 
y one, ui it, and Mick, 
placing the bottle ane ee looked 
‘at it and said, “ Bottle, do your duty.” 
_ “Teok there! look there, mammy !” 
said his clubby eldest son, a boy about 
five years old—‘‘look there! look there !” 
and he sprung to his mother’s side, as two 
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tiny little fellows rose like light from the 
bottle, and in an instant covered the table 
with dishes and plates of gold and silver, 
full of the finest victuals that ever were seen, 
and when all was done went into the bottle 
again. Mick and his wife looked at 
every thing with astonishment ; they had 
never seen such plates and dishes before, 
and didn’t think they could ever admire 
them enough ; the very sight almost took 
away their appetites; but at 1 Molly 


said, ** Come and sit down, Mick, and 
try and eat a bit: sure you ought to be 
hungry after such a day’s work.” 


‘Why, then, the man told no lie about 
the bottle.” 


Mick sat down, after putting the 
children to the table, and they made a 
hearty meal, though they couldn’t taste 
half the dishes. 


“ Now,” says Molly, “ I wonder will 
those two good little gentlemen carry 
‘away these fine things again?” They 
waited, but no ene came; se Moll 
up the dishes and plates very care hy, 
saying, “ Why, then, Mick, that was no 
lie sure enough : but you'll bea rich man 
yet, Mick Purcell.” 

Mick and his wife and children went to 


‘their bed, not to sleep, but to settle about 


selling the fine thi 


they did not want, 
and to take more 


. Mick went to 


-Cork and sold his plate, and bought a 


horse and cart, and began to show that 
he was — money ; and they did all 
thev ceuld to keep the bottle a secret; but 
for all that, their landlord fourd it out, 


was not by the faim; 


-him so much, that at last told him of the 


bottle. His landlord offered him a deal 
of money for it, but Mick'would not give 
it, till at last he offered to give him all 
his farm for ever: so Mick, who was very 
rich, thought he’d never want any more 
money, and gave him the bottle; but 
Mick was mistaken—he and his family 
spent money as if there was no end of it ; 
and to make the story short, they became 

rer and i 
nothing left 


upon the brown heath around him. The 
sun rose on his left, and just at his feet a 
lark sprang from its grassy couch and 
its joyous matin song, as- 
cending into the clear blue sky,— 
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« Till its form like @ speck in the airiness blend-, 


And, dailies with music, was melting in light.” 

Mick crossed himeelf, listening as he 
advanced to the sweet song of the lark, 
but thinking, notwithstanding, all the 
time of the little old man ; when, just as 
he reached the summit of the bill, and 
cast his eyes over the extensive prospect 
before and around him, he was startled 
and rejoiced by the same well-known 
voice: “ Well, Mick Purcell, I told you, 
you would be a rich man.” 

‘Indeed, then, sure enough I was, 
that’s no lie for you, sir. Good morning 
to you, but it is not rich I am now—but 
have-you another bottle, for I want it now 
as much as I did long ago; so if you 
have it, sir, here is the cow for it.”— 
‘© And here is the bottle,” said the old 
man, smiling; ‘“‘you know what to do 
with it.*’—‘* Oh! then, sure I do, as 
good right I have.”—“* Well, farewell for 
ever, Mick Purcell: I told you, you 
would be a rich man.” 

* And good bye to you, sir, said Mick,” 
as he turned back; ‘‘ and good luck to 
you, and good luck to the big hill—it 
wants a name—Bottle Hill. Good bye, 
sir, good bye :”” so Mick walked back.as 
fast as he could, never looking after the 
white-faced little gentleman and the cow, 
so anxious was he to bring home the bot- 
tle. Well, he arrived with it safely 
enough, and called out as soon as he saw 
Molly,—“ Oh! sure I’ve another bot- 
tle !”—“* Arrah ! then, have you ? why, 
then, you’re alucky man, Mick Purcell, 
that’s what you are.” 

In an instant she put every thing right ; 
and Mick, looking at his bottle, exult- 
ingly cried out, ** Bottle, do your duty.” 
In a twinkling, two great stout men with 
big cudgels issued from the bottle (I do 
not know how they pot room in it), and 
belaboured poor Mick and his wife and 
all his family, till they lay on the floor, 
when in they went again. Mick, as soon 
as he recovered, got up and looked about 
him ; he thought and thought, and at last 
he took up his wife and his children ; and, 
leaving to recover as well as they 
could, he took the bottle wnder his coat 
and went to his landlord, who had a great 
company : he got a servant to tell him he 
wanted to speak to him, and at last he 
came out to Mick. 

%¢ Well, what do you want now ?”— 
“N , sir, only I have another bot- 
tle.”—-** Oh ! ho! is it as good as the 
first ?”—‘* Yes, sir, and better; if you 
like, I will show it to you betore all the 
ladies and gentlemen.”’—“ Come : " 
then.”’ So saying, Mick was eames 
into the great hall, where he saw his old 


bottle standing high upona shelf. ‘Ah? 
ha !’’ says he to himself, ** may be I won’t 
have you by and by.’’—“ Now,” says 
his at | *¢ show us your bottle.” 
Mick set it on the floor, and. uttered the 
words: in a moment the landlord was 
tumbled on the floor ; ladies and gentle. 
men, a —<_ were — and 
roaring, sprawling, and kicking, and 
shrieking. Wineouss and salvers were 
knocked about in every direction, until 
the landlord called out, “* Stop those two 
devils, Mick Purcell, or I'll have you 

”*-*¢ They never shall stop,” 
said Mick, ‘till I get my own bottle that 
I see up there a’ top of that shelf.”— 
‘6 Give it down to him, give it down to 
him, before we are all killed !” says the 
landlord.—Mick put his bottle in his 
bosom: in jumped the two men into the 
oe and he carried them — I 

not le en my s by tellin 

how he got =m thei ever, bee: his oa 
married his landlord’s only daughter, how 
he and his wife died when they were very 
old, and how some of the servants, fight. 
ing at their wake, broke the bottles ; but 
still the hill has the name upon it ; ay, 
and so "twill be always Bottle Hill to the 
end of the world, and so it ought, for it is 
a strange story ! 


She Gatherer. 


“ Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”--- Wotton. 


EPIGRAM.—FROM MARTIAL. 


Sty Paul buys verse as he buys mer- 
chandise, 
Then for his own he'll pompously re. 
cite it— 
Paul scorns a lie—the poetry is his— 
By law his own, although he could not 
write it ! 





SOCIABILITY. 
WE are but passengers of a day, whether 
it is in a stage-coach, or in the immense 
machine of the universe ; in God’s name, 
then, why should we not make the way 
as pleasant to each other as possible? 
Short as our journey is, it is long enough 
to be tedious to him who sulks in his 
corner, sits uneasy himself, and elbows 
» Sees to make him ride uneasy 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WIL1. our correspondents allow us another week 
at Brighton? They will see we have neglected 
no part of the Minzog except the answers to 
correspondents. 
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